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MEMORANDUM. 



Having been long satisfyM, that the orthography of the English lan- 
guage not only admitted but requir'd a reform ; and believing it my 
duty to act on this conviction, 1 hav publishd sevral pamphlets accor- 
dingly. I felt that speculation on the propriety of the change was of 
little avail, without practice. I therefore resolved to set the example, 
at the hazard of ridicule and censure : and the charge of caprice or 
singularity. The changes in this piece consist chiefly, if not wholly 
of the following. (1) The silent e is omitted in such classes of words 
as ditciplin, retptty beHev, creativ, publishdy remaind, evry, sevraly 
voUy. (2) The e is suppressd and an apostrophe substituted, after the 
manner of the poets, where the simple omission of the e might change 
the sound of the preceding vowel from long to short, as in required, 
refined, derWd. (3) In nouns ending in y, I hav simply added an t 
to make the plural, instead of changing y into ie and then adding an 
#, as in pluralitys, enmitysy harmonysy aristocracys. (4) In verbs end- 
ing in the letter y, instead of changing it into ie, and then adding an 
«, or dy I retain the y, and add «, or d : as in burys, buryd, varys, varyd^ 
hurry t^ hurry d. (6.) In similar verbs, where the y is long, I retain 
the y, omit the c, and substitute an apostrophe, as in multiply^, multi^ 
ply^dy tatisfy^s, satig/y'd, (6) In such words as sceptre, battle, centre, 
I transpose the c, and write scepter, battel, center, (7) I suppress one 
of two and the same consonants, where the accent is not on t?iem : as 
in necessary, excelent, UustrUms, recomend, e/eciual, iresistible, worship- 
ers, (8) In such words as honor, favor, savior, neighbor, savor, the 
u is omitted. (9) In adjectivs ending in y, instead of forming the 
comparativ and superlativ by changing y into ie and adding er, and 
est, 1 hav retaind the y, and simply added the er and est, as in easyer, 
easyest, holyer, holyest, prettyer, prettyest. 

In quotations and proper names, I hav not felt calld upon to change 
the orthography. 



IV.— AMERICAN EDUCATION. 

ORATrON, ON THE SUBJECT w THAT NEITHER THE CLASSIOS HQR 

THE MATHEMATICS SHOULD FORM A PART OF A SCBBMS 

OF GENERAL EDUCATION IN OUR COUNTRY," 

BY THOMAS SMITH GRIMKlfi. 

^ The scboolmaiter is abroad,'' Tbis wa« the lapguage of Mrr 
Brougham, in reference to the progress of popular ipprovmeut 
in England* If the schoolmaster be abroad there, as he cer- 
tainly is, it would be strange indeed, if be were not also abroad 
in our land of popular institutions. Here, the people are all, 
and evry thing is the people's. All exists thro' them and for 
them. Government, the various institutions of spcietj, relir 
gious, literary, and benevolent; all that belongs to arts and 
arms; whatever blesses our country at home, and sustains her 
reputation abroad; all proceeds froiUf and is adminlsterd for the 
people. 

The schoolmaster, then, is abroad in our land. We rejoice 
at it, as one of the signs of the times. It is, as it were, the 
lifting up of one corner of the curtain of futurity, that aglimps 
may be caught, of the glorious prospect which I believ to be 
now conceald from our view. The schoolmaster is one of the 
chief workmen, I may almost say the principal, in preparing 
for the genius of America, in the bright years of that futurity, 
the most magnificent edifice, that the mind of a nation ever in- 
habited. We pause not to make good by arguments or proofs, 
an assertion so grateful to our national pride. It would not be 
eifficult to establish it on the foundation of facts, and by the 
most convincing moral reasonings, drawn from the experience 
of the past in all ages and countrys, and from the actual de- 
velopment of society thus far, in the United States. But we 
hav other objects now in view; and we therefore trust, for the 
present, at least, to the national feelings of the audience, and 
to their aspiration for such a glorious destination hereafter, to 
bear me out in the sentiment I hav advanced. 
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The schoolmaster is abroad in our land; but whose school- 
master? He professes to teach the people, and he does give 
instruction to a great many. Still the question recurs, whose 
schoolmaster is he? In other words, is he the people's school- 
master? The answer to this most important, and interesting 
question, does not depend upon the enquiry; ^ whom does he 
instruct?" but upon this, "roAarf does he teach?" The charac- 
ter of the .people of each successir generation is staked to an 
incalculable extent, on the capacity and faithfulness of those 
instructers. Grant them to be under the influence of the most 
just pride, of a high sense of duty, and of anxiety to be useful. 
Still we ask the question, ** Are they what they should bef 
"Do they teach what they ought?" We fear that both enqui- 
rys must receiv a negativ reply. 

The schoolmaster, who is abroad in our land, is not the peo- 
ple's schoolmaster, in spirit and in truth, unless he teach them, 
what is indispensable to their prosperity, happiness and true 
glory. He must be the christian, the American scHooii- 
master: he must give them a truly christian and American edu- 
cation^ to make themwfuU they should be^ peculiarly a christian and 
American people* Are these the great end, and practical opera- 
tion of the scheme of education, now establishd in our country ? 
We know that they profess to hav these in view. But while 
such are the ostensible objects, (I speak thus without reproach 
to the purity and sincerity of their founders' motivs,) are these 
ends attaind in any degree, proportiond to the wants of the 
community, and the demand of the spirit of the age in which 
we liv? I speak boldly, but frankly, when I say, that in my 
opinion the harvest is lamentably deficient, both in the quantity 
and the quality. The soil is capable of as strong, and luxuriant 
a growth, as in any other country, ancient or modern; for who, 
at least on this side the Atlantic, is a believer in the fabulous 
philosophy of Buffon, that man is degenerate in America. The 
rain and the dew, darkness and sunshine, clouds and refreshing 
gales, are bestowd as bountifuly here, as elswhere. But neither 
the seed that is sown, nor the mode of tillage that is employd, 
is fitted to accomplish the great objiects of a prudent farmer, as 
rich and abundant harvest, the ornament of his fields whilst in 
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progress, and the source of comfort, happiness, and ever increas- 
ing prosperity, when gatherd. I hav spoken metapboricalj: 
but I am sure you all comprehend, that I mean to express the 
distinct opinion, and I may add the settled conviction, that the 
great body of the materials employd in education in our coun- 
try, are altogether unsuited to furnish, what I regard as the only 
legitimaie object , of a system of instruction with ms, a christian 
AND American education. Is this important end attaind? I 
shall endeavor to show that it is not, and why it is not: and 
likewise in what manner only, in my judgment at least, it can 
be attaind. 

May I be pardond, if I turn aside for a few moments, to dis- 
burthen myself of a thought, which finds here its appropriate 
place. I condemn to a vast extent, all our existing schemes. 
I think them radicaly defectiv in elements and modes. In one, 
who has spent the last twenty-five years at the bar, and has 
never had any practical knowlege as a teacher, except in the 
instruction of his children, it may be deemd presumptuous to 
set up his speculations, against the experience which founded 
and administers a practical system., I am willing to bear the 
reproach of presumption, if it be only admitted, that I hav no 
selfish purpos to answer, no false pride to gratify; that I hon- 
estly believ I am engaged in the discharge of an unwelcome 
but important duty, and that the progress and honor of religion, 
the happiness and improvment of our country are my objects. 
May I also hope that I shall not be rebuked by the sentiment, 
that the course which I pursue, calls in question the wisdom, 
virtue and patriotism of the builders and supporters of existing 
schemes. In a country and an age like ours, freedom of 
thought and the frank declaration of our thoughts on subjects 
of vital interest to the people, are at once the duty and privi- 
lege of christians and Americans. He who believs that he 
possesses knowlege or opinions, which are fitted to save the peo- 
ple, is not a good man, of a good citizen,-if he withholds them. 
In such case, he must not wait to be calld on; for the chances 
are, that he never will be. He must volunteer his services. 
If they are accepted and acted upon, he has his reward. If 
they are rejected, still he has his reward; the reward of Burke 
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and Chatham, when they pleaded in vain for conciliation with 
America. Addison has distinguiahd between animadTerBioira 
on traits of character, and on the individuals who possess them* 
The former are lawful and proper, the latter to be censured. 
May I not equaly distinguish between the quaKtys which mark 
systems of education, and those who constructed and adminis* 
ter them? May I not condemn the system? whibt I admit 
their talents, and virtue, their wisdom, learning and experience* 
This shall be my object, and I trust I shall not fail. 

The present system pf education is in literature, precisely 
what the old confederation was in politics, the creature of ne- 
cessity, a temporary expedient fitted to answer the exigencys 
of the times, which gave it birth, but totaly unfitted to meet 
the demaods of the very next generation. The spirit of the 
revolution gave to the government of the old confederacy, a 
life and spirit, which were not its own: and the immediate in* 
fluence of English institutions, habits, sentiments, and instruc- 
ters, gave to our system of education, an efficacy, which did 
not belong to it. The country needed a political reformation: 
and the people demanded a new constitution. It is just the 
same now; I believ the country requires a reform in the scheme 
of instruction; and if the people have not yet demanded a new 
constitution in education^ it is because they are not yet aware of 
the deficiencys in their old articles of confederacy^ in the educof 
iional department* 

This is an age, and ours is a country in which educated men 
are not at liberty to sit dawn contented with things as they are* 
Their plain duty is, to enquire and examin constantly, are things 
as they should be ? Their dutys are activ not passiv. They are 
responsible for the progress of society in their time: just as the 
mail-carrier of to-day, is responsible for the custody and condi- 
tion of the letters, for which another was responsible yesterday, 
and another is to be responsible to-morrow. Of all men, pa- 
rents are the most deeply interested in the question, "Are 
things as they should be in education?" But of all men, teach- 
ers are under the strongest obligation, by reason of their oppor* 
tunitys, station and influence, to examin the question, '*Are 
things as they should be in education?" They hav becom the 
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Tolantary sabfititates for parents: theirs are the daty^ of pa- 
rents enhancd by their superior means of observation and judge- 
ment. My object is first to show that we hav great reason to 
be dissatisfy'd with things as they are; and second to point out 
what they should be in our systems of education. 

First. — Of things as they arc. I proceed to designate what 
I regard as the promhient objectionable features of our exist- 
ing systems of instruction* 

1. They are not as they should be, decidedly religious* It 
will be granted^ for no one can doubt, much less deny, that re- 
ligion is no part of our plans of daily education* The scrip- 
tures, as a branch of education, are no where uniformly and 
steadily taught, as languagea and mathematics are. If the 
Bible be used as a school-reading book, or a few verses be com- 
mitted to memory, still it is not made the subject of daily in- 
struction. I speak of the fact, that the religion of the Bible 
is not a permanent, substantial part of education among us* I 
am aware that the Bible has in some few instances forced its 
way into a school or college; but to so limited an extent^ as to 
make no change in the general character of the system. That 
system is then undoubtedly an ten-christian, even if it be not an 
anfo-chrtstian scheme. 

2. The second objectionable feature is, that the existing 
plan is, in no proper sense of the word, American. It is not 
even English, considering England and America^ as one, in re- 
lation to the rest of the world, as having the same language 
and religion, and to a great extent, the same civil, political, and 
social institutions. It is true, you will, find Morse's or Worces- 
ter's or some other American Geography; also some 12 mo. 
History of the United States, and some such work as Pitkin's 
civil and political History of the Union, Rawle on the Consti- 
tution, the Federalist, or Story on the Constitution, studyd in our 
schools or colleges; but this is actualy the whole amount of 
attention paid to subjects purely Ajnerican. Our own history, 
biography, eloquence, political philosopfay, and constitutional 
law, are with the trifling exceptions just mentiond, as little 
known in our systems of education, as in these pursued at Bo- 
logna, Coimbra, or Salamanca* The question is not now, 
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whether it ought to be so; for I am speaking, under thia subdi- 
Tision of my subject, of things as they are. It is sufficient then 
for my immediate purpos, that in point of fact j our system of 
education taken as a whole, has very little in it purely Ameri-* 
can. I do not scruple therefore to pronounce it decidedly un- 
American, even if it be not an/t- American. 

3. The third objectionable feature is, that the great mass of 
the system, is not only un-christian and un-American; butitac- 
tualy has so little either of christian or American qualitys in 
it, that it would suit equaly well any other form of government, 
any other state of society, any other religion, and any other 
national literature, regarding English and American as one. 
This position is undeniable; becaus it cannot be doubted, that 
the greater portion of time, dedicated to a liberal education in 
this country, is devoted to classics and mathematics. If any one 
doubt, let him only examin the course of study in our colleges, 
academys, and principal schools. If the quantity by pages 
merely be considerd, if it do not exceed all the other studys, at 
least it equals them. But when it is rememberd that the clas- 
sics and mathematics require ten times as much time, as the 
same quantity of any other text book, whether in mental or 
moral philosophy, in logic or rhetoric, it is plain that I am right 
in my position, that the greater part of our time is spent on these 
studys. What now is the fact as to them? what is their true 
character? As to the mathematics, can it be denyd that they 
are just as fit a part of education in a despotism, or an aristoc- 
racy, as in a republic? Are they not equaly applicable to the 
state of society which prevails in Prussia, Switzerland, Spain, 
or Holland, as to that of Great Britain or the United States? 
Who can doubt that they suit as well those countrys, where the 
religion of Pohi, of Brama, or of Mahomet exists, as. those in 
which Christianity is the general creed. And as to national lit- 
erature, hav they any more connection with that of England 
and America, than they hav with that of Germany, Portugal 
or Italy? Let us apply the same test to the clussics. That 
they hav nothing to do with forms of government is manifest. 
From the classics studyd in schools, and colleges, if we rely'd 
on them, we should know nothing to any material extent, even 
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of the political institutions of Greece and Rome; much less of 
those of any modem European country; and still less of our own. 
Now as to state ofsociety. So far as the classics hay any relation 
to them, it is plain, that they can only enlighten us as to those 
wild and fickle which existed two thousand years ago, under the 
licentious democracy of Greece, and the compound of proud and 
turbulent aristocracy and democracy at Rome. With regard to 
religion, that they hav nothing to do with the Christian, is obvious 
to evry one, for they hav just as little connection with our faith, as 
with that of Burmah, Persia or Thibet. Lastly, altho' it can- 
not be said, that they hav as much to do with Arabic literature, 
(which studiously rejected the classic orators and poets;) as 
with ours, yet they certainly hav as intimate a fellowship with 
the literature of Spain and Italy, France and Germany, as 
with that of England and America. Confining myself there- 
fore to fads^ my position appears to me amply sustaind. It is 
then manifest, that m'athematical and classical studys suit near^ 
ly as well all forms of government, states of society, religions, 
and literatures. The little connection, indeed, which they hav 
with religion is apparent from the remark made by Villers, in 
his work on the reformation of Luther, that the catholics, and 
especialy the Jesuits, were so sensible of the absolute necessity 
of excluding the moral and political branches of knowledge, 
which the reformers were reviving, that they bestowd the 
greatest pains on the cultivation and introduction of classical 
and mathematical studys as the great business of education. 
How little these departments of education hav to do withi forms 
of government and their administration, is apparent from the 
fact, that the principal Greek and Latin classics were studyd 
at Rome in the time of Juvenal, and in France under Lewis 
14th, and Napoleon, with as little concern on the part of rulers, 
as at Geneva, Leyden or Oxford. Chateaubriand says in Ae 
Preface to his "Genius of Christianity," Bonaparte acknowl- 
eged that his work had contributed more to his fall, liian any 
other cause. I am strangely mistaken, if he would not hav 
said, had his opinion heen askd, that he regarded the classics 
and mathematics, as two of the high priests in that temple 
of French glory, of which he was the giant idol. Let me add 

B 
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that the Delphin editions of the classics were prepared by ca- 
tholic scholars in the age of Lewis 14tb, for the education of 
the heir apparent to the French throne. 

4. The fourth objectionable feature in our existing scheme of 
education ifi, that it does not Jill th^ mind with useftd and enter- 
taining knowlege* You will observ, I do not speak here of dis- 
dplin of mind. That is a different question. As to the ma- 
thematics. What knowlege does a man deriv from them, 
which he can make use of, or to which he refers as valuable 
and entertaining information, in after life? As to valuable 
knowlege, except the first and most simple parts of arithmetic, 
I feel little hesitation in saying, as the result of my experience 
and observation, that the whole body of the pure mathematics is 
ABSOLUTELY USELESS to ninety-nine out of eery hundred^ who stur 
dythem. Now, as to entertainment. Does more than one out of 
-evry hundred preserv his mathematical knowlege? Chancelor 
D^Aguesseau, it is ssud, kept up his acquaintance with them, 
as a recreation from professional pursuits. But where you find 
one such instance, you will meet with hundreds, who never 
found any entertainment in them : and who would think you were 
bantering, if you recommended geometry, and algebra and co- 
nic sections, by way of relaxation and entertainment, in the 
intervals of professional pursuits. I must say then, I take the 
fact to be undeniable, that the pure mathematics leav neither 
valuable nor entertaining knowlege in the memory. I do not 
of course include natural philosophy; because I admit that It 
does furnish both useful and entertaining information. Indeed 
if I could execute my scheme, I would banish to-morrow, with 
the single exception of common arithmetic, the whole body of 
pure ^mathematics out of our system. There could be no diffi- 
culty in filling the vacuum. Let it not be said that a knowl* 
ege of the pure mathematics is necessary to a right understand- 
ing of the mixd. This is true with regard to professors, and 
to those who desire to comprehend and preserv the profound 
fcience of the subject. To them it is indispensable; but it is 
not indispensable to those, who merely desire a knowledge of 
the facts, and an understanding of the principles, without being 
^able to demonstrate a single, one.. Thus, for example, all can 
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anderstand perfectly the law of gravitatioD, the centripetal 
and contrifiigal force, the Newtonian theory of the tides, &c. 
&c., without any acquaintance with the reasonings on the sub- 
ject, drawn from the exact sciences. These reasonings are 
indespensable to one out of evry hundred: They are useless 
to the ninety-nine* 

Let us now apply the same test of useful and entertaining 
knowlege to the classics. I begin by the remark, that they 
hav certainly the advantage of the mathematics: but if not 
more than one out of every hundred of those who study the 
latter, preserves them, certainly not more than one put of evry 
fifty of those who study iixe farmer^ keeps up his acquaintance 
with them. How seldom are either the classics or mathematics 
the subject of conversation! Who carries a classic as a travel- 
ling companion, by land or by sea? Ten thousand pockets 
might be pickd without finding a dozen classics. As many 
mantel-pieces and study-tables might be searched, and the re- 
sult would be much the same. The generality of those, who 
devoted ten and twelve years, to their study, hav abandond 
them for life, the instant they became their own masters: and 
they hav never resumd them since. The banishment from, 
the conversation and study of educated men, in their maturer 
years, to so great an extent, is, in my opinion, one of the 
strongest proois which can. be given, that all these men hav 
decided practiaily, the question, '' Do the classics realy con- 
tain any considerable amount of valuable and interesting 
knowlege? 

But we must not stop here. I ask boldly the question, "what 
is there in the classics, that is realy instructiv and interesting?" 
I know it is a literaiy heresy to doubt, and still more, to deny 
this. But I regard not such impediments, when truth is my 
object, and duty my standard of the good and useful. What 
then do the classics contain to recomend them in these par- 
ticalars? Shut all your English books,, and what would the 
student in your schools and colleges learn of Ancient History? 
The only answer is, he would know little or nothing. For 
example, what would he know of Egyptian, Assyrian, Median, 
Persian and Syrian history? A few scraps from Herodotus^ 
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Diodorus and Xenophon, are the answer* Ask the same 
qaestion as to Greek history, and if you treble the namber of 
extracts, and add Thacydides, Platareh and Folybius, you 
hav the reply. Now, as to Roman history: — ^A few books of 
Ldvy, Caesar and Tacitas, with Sallust, are the amount of 
Roman history, studyd by our youth, in Latin. Who will 
venture the opinion, that any, but a most imperfect knowlege, 
of Roman history can be obtaind, from school and college 
classics? It is then manifest, that the founders and promoters 
of our scheme of education, never could hav intended them 
to teach Ancient History. But apart from this class of iacts, 
there is nothing in the Greek and Roman historians that is 
valuable. The truth is, we deriv our acquaintance with 
Ancient History, from Roilin, Mitford and Gillies, from Hooke, 
Ferguson and Gibbon. And who will not coincide, that the 
great majority of classical students acquire a more comprehen- 
siv and accurate knowlege from those authors: that they 
understand, and remember it better; and that it is a source of 
greater pleasure to them, than if they had spent five years 
more in studying Greek and Latin historians? The same 
remarks apply, of course, to ancient biography. 

With regard to the Ancient orators: they certainly are not 
intended to teach Ancient History ; for the plainest of all reasons ; 
because they presuppose a knovdege of that very history* 
What other value is there in them? It can only be found in 
two thin^: in their views, political and moral, and in their 
reasoning. But of what real value to us, are their views of 
their own political history and institutions? who does not know 
that the civil and political liberty, and institutions of England 
and America, are, in no respect, whatever, indebted to the 
political philosophy of Greece and Rome, whether practical 
or theoretical. Our principles are derivd, not from the study 
of classic models of government, but 6r6m the Christian de- 
velopment of feudal institutions. You may strike out of the 
history of man, all the political institutions of Greece and 
Rome, and England and America would still be what they are : 
and ours, the only model government fer the world, that the 
world has ever seen. Did the founders of English freedom 
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acqaire their spirit, or imbibe their lessons from classic lore t 
Did the English revolutionists of 1640, or of 1688^ or our own, 
of 1776, build on the politics of Aristotle, or the republic of 
Plato, for political truths; or rely on Athenian and RomsOi 
precedents? Not so* They appeald to the peculiar princi- 
ples of British freedom; to the character of the British con- 
stitution, and to British wjriters, as authorities, on a ques- 
tion of English freedom. And of what value are ancient 
morals to us, with the New Testament in our hands?— r 
Then, as to their reasonings. Of what substantial worth can 
their' reasonings be, founded on facts and relations, on laws, 
habits and manners, which are all foreign to us; in which we 
are not interested; and which are only matters of curiosity? 
Of what value are they? I ask, in comparison of the reason- 
inp of British and American jurists and statesmen; of Erskine 
and Burke, of Marshall and Webster, on matters which deeply 
concern our past and present history and condition, and the 
prospect before us. This, little less than absurdity, of reject- 
ing the study of our own, and of British institutions, for those^ 
not only of a foreign, but of an ancient people, id one of the 
most extraordinary features of things as they are. 

Now, as to the entertainment, derivd from studying the 
Greek and Roman orators. Will you find one, out of one 
hundred, who studys them with any pleasure, while in schools 
or colleges; or who ever takes the trouble to review them in 
aflerlife? What orator ever prepard himself for parliamen- 
tary combat, over the pages of Cicero or Demosthenes? 
Chatham devourd the Bible, Milton, or Burrow's sermons.^ 
Fox, it has been supposd, had fashiond himself on the Greek 
orator as his model; but he admitted, to Dr. Parr, that he had 
never masterd him. Bossuet went not to these fountains for 
the waters of eloquence, but to Pascal and Homer. Wliile 
Voltaire always had on his table, Massillon and Racine. And 
who, in our own country, with all the efforts to keep up clas- 
sical studysy and the extravagant admiration of the ancients^ 
who ever heard of Webster and Clay, of Pinckney and Wirt, 
of Cbeves, Calhoun and McDuffie, seeking their energy, or 
ireasoniog, or resources, in Greek or Latin orators? Looking, 
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then, to the practice of orators themselves, and of ninetj-Diiie 
out of evry hundred, who .have studyd Demosthenes and 
Cicero, I feel that I cannot be mistaken in the assertion, that 
they hav all borne the most decisiv testimony to the fact, that 
there is neither entertainment nor inspiration to be derivd 
from such authors. 

Having disposd of the Orators and Historians, let us now 
attend to the classic poets. Of what value are they? I answer, 
of none, so far as useful knowlege is concemd; for all must 
admit, that none is to be found in this class of writers. It is 
plain, that truth is a very minor concern, with writers of fiction. 
You can, therefore, only expect from them, amusement. But 
I would appeal to evry hundred, who hav read them, and 
ninety-nine will say, they would rather read Marmion and the 
Lady of the Lake, Ivahhoe and Kenilworth, than Homer and 
Virgil into the bargain. Who ever reads Homer and Virgil, 
in the original, for entertainment? If there be any such in 
the United States, I hav never met with theod, or heard of 
thera. But we are told of the morals of the poets, and their 
noble sentiments. As to their morals, who would be willing 
to hav a son, or brother, like ^he insolent and brutal Achilles^ 
the hero of the Iliad; or like the mean and treacherous iEneas, 
the hero of the iEneid, if, indeed, it has any hero. What is 
the moral of the Iliad, from beginning to end, but war, in all 
its forms of slaughter and violence? And where is the moral 
of the iEneid to be found, but in the meanness, ingratitude 
and perfidy of iEneas, to Dido: and in his dishonorably and 
forcibly depriving Tumusof his betrothd bride, against her 
will, and then killing him? But again, we are told that in the 
sketching and shading of character, the ancient poets are un- 
ri vald. I am strangely mistaken, if there be not more power, 
fidelity, and beauty in Walter Scott, than in a dozen Homers 
and Virgils. Who would compare Achilles with Burley of 
Balfour; Agamemnon, with Coeur de Lion, or the Bruce; Nes- 
ter, with the Douglas; Hector, with Ivanhoe; Ulysses, with 
Louis 11th; Helen, with Effie Deans, or Constance; Andro- 
mache, with Ellen, or the countess of Leicester or Margaret 
of Branksome; Lavinia, with the BetrothM or the bride of 
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Lammermoor; Dido, with Queen Elizabeth; or Camilla with 
Diaba Vernon? And as to Calcbas and Chryses, Cassandra 
and the Sybil, Meg Merrilies, alone, is worth a hundred such: 
while the death -scenes of Marmion, Front-de-boeuf, and the 
Templar, are more admirable than all the like in the^ Iliad and 
^neid. What is there in them, to compare to the single com- 
bats of Burley and Bothwell; of Fitzjames and Roderick Dhu; 
of Ivanhoe and the Templar; of Saladin and the Leopard 
Knight? Again, we are told of the noble and moral sentiments 
of the classic poets. The beauties of Seakspeare are worth all 
the beauties of Homer and VirgiL There is more of the sub- 
lime, the moral, and- the beautiful, of patriotism, in the penitent, 
self-sacrificing Roderic, of ^outhey, and in the virtuous, mag- 
nanimous Samor of Milman, than in all the character of the 
Iliad and i£nek|, put together. As to the moral sentiment to 
be found in l ^gSr ^Juvenal and Persius, can it be compard 
to the Christian moral sentiment of Cowper? whose Task, I 
would rather hav written, than the Epistles of the first, and 
the Satirs o[ all of them. 

Let me not pass unnoticd, Cicero's Offices, a book, of which 
a clergyman, the head of a college, has said, in a lecture on 
moral philosophy, '' without the careful study of it, even at this 
time, a moral education must hie allowd to be very imperfect.'*'^ 
If this be true, it follows, irresistibly, that they ought to be 
publishd as an appendix to the New Testament, to perfect the 
imperfect moral code of Christianity. We still tolerate the 
Apocrypha, a mere human composition, as an appendix to the 
history and morals of the Old Testament. Why should we 
not welcome Cicero's treatis, as an indispensable addition, if 
that opinion be true, to our unfinishd moral code? But in 
truth, so far is the sentiment from being accurate, that the 
Sermon on the Mount, alone, is worth all the Office's of Cicero: 
and the New Testament, so far from being an imperfect^ is a 
perfect code of moral duty. The truth is, the moral philosophy 
of Cicero, like that of Epectetus and Antoninus, is of no more 
value, now that we hav the New Testament, than the works 
of Aratus, Manilius, and Ptolemy, now that we hav the 
modem astronomy. The ancient writers on morals are of no 
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more importance to nlnetj-bine out of evrj handred, who 
fitudy Greek and Latin, than the old writers on the mechainism 
of the heavens. Both classes of the ancients belong, not to 
the sciences, in their present state, but to their history, and to 
the history of the progress of the human mind. They do not, 
therefore, concern, and cannot interest, more than one out of 
evry thousand of educated men; for how few hav paid any 
attention to the history of philosophy, or to the philosophy of 
history and society? 

These are my views of the mathematics and classics, as 
sources of valuable and entertaining knowlege. Thejr are 
views, which grew up gradualy, I can scarcely tell how, in th^ 
course of twenty years after I left college, and hav been ma- 
luring and strengthening ever since. I giv them now as the 
fruits of reading and meditation, of. conversation and observa- 
tion, thro' a period of twenty-seven years. I cannot therefore 
but say, if the schoolmaster be abroad in the land, as he cer- 
tainly is, he is not a valuable schoolmaster, so far as mathemat- 
ics and classics are concemd; because they do not furnish use- 
ful and interesting knowlege to the great majority who study 
them. Thus far he is not in my opinion^ the people's school- 
master; because as to these branches, he is not the schoolmaster 
of our age and our country. 

The fifth objectionable feature, in things as they are, is, that 
the present system has no direct and obvious tendency ajs a good 
system ought to hav^ to create and preserv the habit of tntelecttml 
improvment and the lav of reading. Its tendency on the contrary 
is just the revers. This is matter of fact:, and lies open to the 
observation of evry one, who^ has only to look abroad with an 
attentiv eye, and he will come to the same conclusions at which 
I hav arrivd. These are proof that the great majority of those, 
whohavstudy'd the classics and mathematics, acquirM from them 
no lov of study and taste for reading, plainly because they stu- 
dy 'd them as tasks, and without pleasure: and secondly of that 
great majority, all who acquired and preserv'd such a lov and 
taste were indebted for them to the poets, novelists, historians, 
biographeis) and essayists of England and America. Now, a 
system of education, which instead of creating that lov of study 
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aiid thjit taste for reading, leavs the young to make it or find it, 
when and how they can, is lamentably deficient in a principal 
daty. That this is one of the most important and sacred dutys 
of instructers, can be doubted by no man. AH will agree that 
the lov of study and a taste for reading are among the chief 
securities of virtue and character, of happiness and usefulness 
in the great majority of the educated. Other impulses govern^ 
the few; but never reach the many; such as uncommon strength 
of principle and purpos, ambition and remarkable talents, or 
peculiar advantages of encouragement and example. The few re- 
quire little or no stimulus to mental improvment. How much 
the many require, how difficult to select, to apply, to make 
operativ, all teachers know to their s6rrow. And yet, as tho' 
to create and secure to themselvs a tenfold share of trouble, of 
trial, of temper, of mortification, they still persist in teaching 
the classics and mathematics, which are the chief, I may almost - 
say, the only fountains of such torment to themselvs and of such 
widespread calamity to their pupils. When will the schoolmas- 
ter who is abroad in the land, take a plain, practical, common*, 
sense view of his office; instead oT setting down contented, with 
theorys, of education, which originated in other ages and coun- 
trys, and none of which had the people in view. Why will he 
liot study society, as it is in his own country? Its character as 
a Christitin, American community; its wants and objects, as a 
republican, educated, reading people? The schoolmaster of 
ihings as they are^ has indeed done much, and deservs our thanks^ 
but the schoolmaster of things as they should be, will deserv and 
receiv from the people of this country, Benjamin's portion of 
praise and gratitude. 

6. The sixth objectionable feature in the existing order of 
things, is, that our schemes of education do not furnish tliat 
disciplin of mind, which the country stands in need of What, I 
shall be askd, do you deny, that ttie mathematics are an adttii^ 
rable disciplin of mind? Where will you find such close and 
clear reasoning, such consummate logic. Grant it all, for the 
sake of the argument, but the question aiises, what hav the 
maierials and the -modes of reasoning o{ the Mathematician, t6 
do With the materials and modes of reasoning, in the martit 

C 
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sciences? If $i m^in is to spend his life in thinking and reason- 
ing alioat maiter find %t$ forms^ and relaiions^ let him devote all 
his ybdth to the science of matter* But on the contrary, if he 
is to liy in the world of men, and to think and reason about the 
dutys and business, and all their relations, public and private, 
does it not, then, seeod to be the wise course, to draw his mate" 
mo^, his habits of thinking and motUs of reasonings from the 
world of men, not the world of matter F The great evils which 
Qow exist in all our schemes on the subject of thinking and rea- 
soning, is, that the logic of mathematics is cultivated as tho' it 
Were the logic of actual life; whether public or private* But 
it i$ the logic of neither. No one ever apply 'd the thinking and 
reasoning of the mathematician, to the business or the dutys of 
life* It would be as complete a misapplication of the geome- 
trician's art, as if we were to employ the forms of intric^cys 
4>f the scholastic logic for the same purposes* The mathema- 
tician and the schoolman's arts, are eqmily strangers to the 
business and dutys of real life. They bav no more to do 
with the subjects and relations, with the trials and difficultys of 
duty and business, ^than the aVt of the astrologer. Ndw, .the 
reliance placed upon the mathematics as a system of mental 
disci^lin, has led to the neglect of thinking and reasoning, pecu< 
lil^r to the moral sciences. If the time devoted to the mathe- 
matics, were dedicated to the latter, we should not only have 
sounder thinkers and better reasonists on the business and dutya 
o.f Mfe; but men incomparably better ioformd on religions, 
political, moral and mental philosophy- 
Let us grant itf for the sake of argument, say the admirers of 
the classics, and we offer you in them the very desideratum you 
^re in search of« My reply is a very obvious one. It is true, 
that y<H^ cifier me books which treat of the afiairs of men and 
nations, of their dutys and business. But none of them con- 
<^ffp me^ They belong to a dififerent age, state of society and 
09Mmitry, to men among whom we never hav livd and never shall 
lifTt: JA it not'wise to take <*ar own age and country, our own 
i^siStiitionQ and. state of society, as materials.: and to train 
OMTSel^ t& think and to ifeason upon and iFom them; seeing 
that '.Diegf^^ aid to be the subjects of all our dutys and hmih 
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joeas thro' life? Common senfle cannot hesitate in giving an 
affirmatiy reply; but unfortunately common sense has hitherto 
had but little influence in constructing schemes of educa- 
tion. And I fear it will continue to hair but little 

" Till warn'd or by experience taught, she leamsi 

That not4o know at large of things remote 

From use, obscure and subtle, but to know 

That whi6h before us lies in daily life. 

Is the prime wisdom : 

Par. Lost, B, 8, ^. 190. 

But the advocates of the classics will then say — What tho^ 
we grant your remark to be just, will it not be conceded 
that, independently of the facts, principles and reasonings con- 
taind in the classics, the very study of languages, in the applica- 
tion of rules of grammar, and in the investigation of the mean- 
ing of words and sentences, is of itself an admirable disciplin 
of mind ? My reply is again a very obvious one* Here also, 
you overlook in your anxiety to vindicate the classics, the true 
ends of education. If. men had to spend their lives in thinking 
and reasoning ahovt the meaning of words and sentences^ there 
would be justice in your strgument. But they are on the con- 
trary to spend their lives in reasoning and thinking about men 
and things: and these presuppose a command of language, a 
knowlege pf the meaning of words, and of the construction of 
sentences. Very true, it will be said; but is it not the very 
disciplin thro' which you go in the study of the classics? which 
fits you thus to think and reason about men and things. 

My answer is, it is not; for the study of Greek and Latin 
sentences, teach me to understand English sentences, no more 
than the study of Spanish, French or Italian: riftt as- much in- 
deed ; because these resemble English much more in evry res- 
pect, than the ancient languages. Besides, if it were granted, 
that such was the efect of studying Latin and Greek, what a 
waste of time to accomplish the purpos; when nine tenths of 
what you study has nothing to do with English. The proof is 
easy. There are in our language no cases, no declensions, no 
conjugations: we hav no government but the simple rule, that 
prepositions and activ verbs govern their objects. Of verbs, 
prepositions, adjectivs, participles, adverbs, as governing difer- 
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ent cases, we know nothing. Now, turn to your Greek and 
Latin Grammars, and how much, after taking out all this do 
you find applicahle to English? The only answer is, about one 
tenths if as much: and that one tenth consists for the -most part 
of the plain, simple rules of universal grammar. Why then 
should I be tormented and perplexd by the study of those 
nine tenths, which hav nothing to do with my language, when 
the remaining one tenth can just as well be obtaind from any 
other foreign language, and of course, still more perfectly from 
my own? Now, all my thinkings and reasonings about men and 
things are to be carryM on in English. Would it not seem 
wiser then, to learn the art of thinking and reasoning from the 
English itself, rather than from a foreign language ? the more 
especialy too, when it id considerd, how exceedingly the idioms 
of Greek and Latin differ from those of our own tongue. 

7. This leads me to the next objectionable feature in our 
existing schemes of education. I refer to the neglect of the, study 
of the English language. This, beyond all doubt, is sacrificed 
to the'study of Greek and Latin. Remove these, and the stu- 
dy of English alone could take theit place, and we should hav 
a hundred admirable English scholars, where we now hav 
ninety-nine, wci^Aer Greek, Latin nor English, and one, to/craiZe 
as a classical, but inferior as an English scholar. English is 
the instrument, by which the great majority are to 6btain cha- 
racters, standing, employment and property: by which they 
are to discharge the offices, dutys and business of society; by 
- which they are to enjoy domestic and social happiness, and all 
the rational innocent pleasures of life: and by which they are 
to serv God aj^d their country, their familys, friends, and the 
humsm race. Yet this language of such incalculable value, is 
most Strangely neglected, instead of being the subject of study 
from beginning to end, in the school, academy and college. 
I should not regard myself as discharging one of the clear- 
est, and most interesting of dutys, if I did not inculcate on the 
young mind the most profound respect for their noble, admira- 
ble nativ English. I would hav them to regard it with the 
sanctity of feeling, with which they venerate a father, with 
the deep and pure love, with which they cling to a mother. 
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A thorough knowlege of the English grammar apd English lan- 
guage is indeed a most rare acquirement, in the student who 
has fii^ishd his education at our colleges. I scarcely ever met 
with one who possessd it* For myself, I know that after I had 
graduated, I was obliged to study the English grammar myself, ' 
to make up for my defirciencys. The degree of Bachelor of 
Arts, so far from pre-supposing that the graduate is master of 
his own language, is on the contrary in too many instances, a^ 
proof that he is not* Such is at least the very clear result af 
my observation and experience* 

8* The next objectionable feature in our present schemes of 
education is, that they teach English composition very imper-. 
fectly; while extempore speaking and conversation find no 
place in the scheme* Now, the command of the English lanr 
guage in these three forms, is absolutely indispensable to evry 
educated man in our country; and the ndglect of them is* there* 
fore the more to be wonderd at, and lamented* It is plain that 
a very large amount of all public and private business must be 
conducted thro' the medium of writing* Look at the hun- 
dreds of editors, and the thousands of contributors to our p^blic 
prints, throughout our- country; and at the immens aniount of 
public and private business transacted thro' letters, which can- 
not be composd by any study of epistolary forms* The truth 
is, English composition ought to be a prominent part of all 
education froni the time the hand writing is well formd, to the 
exercises at commencement* It is one of the best exercises <tf 
Hie mind that can be devisd for the cultivation of thinking and 
reasoning, and for acquiring the art of using and applying our 
knowlege* Facility in composition is only to be acquis d in most 
instances, by continued practice thro' a long course of year?« . 
A theme, or essay, or call it what you .will, ought to he requird 
once a week from the age of ten, till education is finishd* 

If composition is neglected, how much more is extempore 
speaking* I do not mean of course speaking mthotU prepara- 
tion, but the revers, speaking after preparation. As the mat- 
ter now stands, thift most important branch of educatk>n is left 
in the hands of the students in their debating societp* These ' 
are acknowlegd to be very valuable institutions, by all who 
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know a&7 Hang of the hisioij of colleges* In inj opkiioD, 
erry class, whether in school, academy, or college, ought to 
become according to its degree of improvment, a debating so- 
ciety, the totor or the professor of rhetoric, being the presi- 
ding officer* Look at the time spent in teaching declamation, 
that is, the art of delivering with suitable energy, yariety and 
grace, the compositions o( oAeri; an art absolutely useless in 
itself, except to the actor or the recites of specimens of elo- 
quence or poetry* But the art of speaking cne^s awn composi- 
tions, whether committed to memory or deliverd extempore, is 
totaly neglected* Sorely this is a strange contradiction — to 
•teach the art of declaiming, and yet not to teach the applica- 
tion of it by each individual in his own case* Is not this much 
the same, as to instruct apprentices how to make Tuodels, and 
yet never to teach them how to make the very things^ for whose 
sake only, the models are of .any value* Now, why diould not 
the extempore speaking of the student furnish an opportunity 
for applying the art of declamation to its only legitimate, be- 
cause its only useful object, extempore speaking* I would haw 
the teacher, while delivering his opinion, to rise and to set the 
example himself of applying declamation to the art of'extem« 
pore speaking* It is to be rememberd also, that preparation 
for this exercise is among the most eficient modes of improv* 
ment that is known in the cultivation of thinking and reason- 
ing, and the application of our knowlege* I need hardly say, 
that all my remarks as to the value of composition in actual 
life, for the transaction both of public and private business, ap- 
ply with still greater force to extempore speaking* How many 
speeches are deliverd in legishUiv halls and courts of justice^ io 
• comparison of the reports and decisions that are written* In 
popular assemblys and in an immens number of societys of vari- 
ous descriptions, almost evry thing is done by speaking, and not 
by writing. And yet, this art, absolutely indispensable to the 
social and public business of the country, is untaught; while its 
shadow, its mere mask, declamation, is assiduously attended tob 
Is not this, like the statuary, who should instruct his pupil ip 
the costume of statuary; but should leav him to learn the sculp- 
ture of the humau form, by hid own unassisted efS>rts? 
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I complain ^so of the exittiog schemes of education, be* 
cause they do not teach the art of > conversation. I say the ati 
of conversation; for it is indeed a noble art: and well deserys 
to be rankd as an important branch of education. How ipuch 
of human happiness^ usefulness and business depends on tbia 
talent! How much of public and private duty and influence! 
How entirely does it fill up the vast blanks which is left upoc- 
cupy'd either by the art of writing, or by that of speaking! 
Among the educated and polishd, the faculty for conversation 
is studiously cultivated as an object of taste, for the sake of ex- 
celing , and as a promoter of social pleasure. Now, the pos» 
session of the art in a much inferior degrees, is a valuable ao» 
quisition to persons of evry description. The highest are not 
too elevated, nor the humble too low, to partake of its benefits. 
We may call it indeed the friend and companion of all, and 
emphaticaly^f the people. A very Important object is un- 
doubtedly gaind by the introduction of this practice into edu^ 
cation. It will aid in removing the restraint, which many tinges 
exists between a teacher and his pupils, impairing his influences 
over them, and maintaining the outward form of authority^ 
without any solid and cordial support in the esteem or respect 
of the young. To engage once a week in a free, yet well-bred 
and perfectly respeciful conversation, could not but strengtheq 
the bond of union between the instructer and his scholars; ibr 
the candor and warmth of social intercourse would draw them 
closer together. The subject of this weekly conversation 
should be the compositions of the class, as furnishing a subject 
ready to hand, upon which most; if not 'all would be i)repar'd, - 
of course. A great object would J>e, for the master to criticise 
the papers handed in, leading the pupils themselvs to take part 
in it by proposing questions for them to answer; dnd thus indu* 
cing conversation on the various errors or oversights, which the 
superior skill of the leacher Height detect. I should not rest 
satisfyd, however with conversation fl^ierely ou' that -day. It 
seems to me, that in many instances the teacher ought to make 
the l^ssop the subject of cqnver^tion, rather than of recitatipiu 
I ^pprebei^d be could just as easy satis^r himself by a few que^ 
tioiwi 00 a sentence, whether the scholars had sfffdyd it, as fry 
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hearing them recite it Indeed I should regard it as a much 
more certain method; for they maj recite without understand- 
ing it, bat thej cannot answer judicious questions, without un- 
derstanding it. Thia plan would enable him to savie a great 
deal of time, jiow lost on unnecesarj details. Besides it has 
this capital advantage. It does what the whole system, as now 
administerd, is radicaly defectiv in, it draws out the minds of the 
pupils^ and givs them an activity of exercise, which is sadly ne- 
glected in the present plan. Now, conversation is decidedly 
one of the best means of improving the mind, by putting in 
requisition all its powers, not seperately, but happily combind 
together in their action. The coloquial intercourse of inferior 
with superior minds is an admirable species of education for 
the gteat majority of them, having the tendency to raise them 
gradualy above their own standard. TSo cultivate such minds 
also in this mode, cannot but create as a necesar}^consequence 
more of self-reliance, because it givs a readier command of 
their own powers and resources. Nor can we fail to see, that 
the efect of a change in this respect in education, would be, 
thro' the influence of pupils thus tiraind, to improv conversa- 
tion in its style, materials and spirit. May I conclude this part 
of 'our subject by an ilustration? Conversation is to the mind 
like daily exercise to the body; while composition and extem- 
pore speakiQg are like long journeys. These are indispensable 
to the few, tho' fojr the sake of the many; that is indispensable 
to the many, for their own sakes. Hence the obligations of 
teachers to cultivate those three branches assiduously. Cer- 
"tainly "^e people's school-rtistster," if he rightly understands 
and duly appreciates those o^igations, should not fail so do so: 
and yet he does. 

9. The ninth objectionable feature in the present system of 
education Is, that while there is some apparent attention paid 
to English grammary (and taking the whole scheme of school, 
academy, and colleges together, it is more apparent than real^ 
yet there is no attention whatever paid to speaking good gram- 
mar. Does it not seem strange, that so much pains should be 
taken to teach a boy the rules of grammatical speaking, and 
yet thai he should never b^ exercisd in them by adudl practice? 
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Is not this another error in things as they are, precisely anala- 
gous to that which t^ches declamation, but not extempore 
speaking. ^ Does not each of them teach the thing to be applied^ 
without teaching how to apply it? Now, it is the plain and un- 
deniable duty of a master, not only to take care, that no bad 
grammar be spoken by the pupils at any time, within his hear-^ 
ing, a thing of more constant occurrence than most instructers 
are aware of, but to make instruction in grammatical speaking a 
regular exercise of the school. This end is at once attaind, in 
the most simple and beneficial form that can be devisd, by re- 
citations in the form of conversation: and by critical examina- 
tions in the same mode, of the compositions of the class* Now, 
if the master would make this a daily business, he would ac- 
complish far more than he now does, with all his theoretical 
instruction. Grammar then would cease to be, as it now is, 
the useless torment of children and boysj and would become, a» 
it ought to be, the study only of youth sufficiently advanced to unr^ 
derstand it^ with little or no trouble. In this mode, all the time 
now wasted on grammar would be saved: and more would be 
understood and known of it in six months, than is now attaind 
in sevral years. 

I hav thus completed my survey o( things as they are in edu^ 
cation: and hav endeavord to show you, that the schoolmaster, 
who is abroad in our land, is not the schoolmaster of our age 
and country; that he is not a wise, observant, practical school- 
master; that he is not the people's schoolmaster; because he 
does not consult their best interests in the best modes* I hav pre- 
sented to your consideratioif nine objections to our existing 
schemes of education. I recapitulate them briefly* 

1. The system is not decidedly religious. 2* It is not decidedr 
ly American. 3. It suits equaly well other ages and countrys, 
forms of government, states of society, and literature. 4. It 
does not fill the mind with valuable and entertaining knowlege; 
because the mathematics and classics, which occupy so large a 
portion of youthful time, do not furnish either. 5« It does not 
create and preserv the love of study and a taste for reading. 
6. It does not furnish the disciplin of mind which our country 
needs. 7. It neglects, strangely and unhappily, the study of 
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the Elfish langaage* 8. It teaches composition verj imper- 
fectljf and extempore speaking and couversatioD, not at all* 9. 
It does not teach pupils to speak good English. However much 
it Biay be doubted^ whether all of these objections are of equal 
avail against the existing order of things, it cannot be denjd, 
that there are both truth and reason, in a greater or less de- 
gree in all of them. They deserv then the serious considera- 
tion of all, who are engaged in the instruction of jouth* 

I proceed now to the second grand division of my subject: 
and propose to lay before you the correctivs to the nine objec- 
tions, which I hav made. Jn doing this, I shall present to you 
things as they should 6e, in my opinion, contrasted with things as 
they are* It will be perceiv'd, that the heads already presented 
hav been exatnind, some very briefly, others extensivly. Thus 
will my labor bediminishd in this second division; whilst it has 
had the efect as I hope, of deversifying the subject by varying 
the mode of treating it. The reasonings ofierd so much at 
large under some of the topics, will render very little necesary 
beyond a statement of opposit views. 

L Things as they should be, demand then imperativly, that 
education should be decidedly religious. It is granted on all 
habds, that religion is the highest interest of man; that it is 
the cement of society and the foundation of government; that 
it'is the best safeguard of duty, and a fountain of the purest 
happiness. It is also granted, that nothing can supply its place, 
tii&t arts and sciences, learning and eloquence, genius and taste 
are of little value without it. Equaly is it granted, that the 
great majority who come out of our schools, and colleges, learn 
nothing in them of this momentous concern. Can this be right 
any where? How much more is it wrong then, in a country 
where the people, being and doing evry thing, are uncontroPd, 
but by the voluntary ^restraints they lay upon themselvs# 
Is not religion incomparably more important in such a 
oase^ than where an old establishd order of things, in a good 
mieasure independent of them, commands the habitual respect 
and dbedience of the people? It is granted by evry intelligent 
maB) that religion is the chief safeguard of American institu- 
fions; that none but a religious people can remain free: that 
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without morals, there is no foundation or cement for govera- 
ment, and that society must be a chaos, fit only for despotism, 
aristocracy, or anarchy. And yet, tho' all this be granted, the 
Christian religion, emphaticaly the religion of the people, is 
not made a part of the scheme of general education. I can* 
not but regard this as a great calamity to the country: and it 
becomes well the people of the United States, to consider 
whether they are not guilty of a striking dereliction of duty to 
their posterity, by thus excluding religion from their daily 
course of instruction. Let the schoolmaster who is abroad in 
our land, answer then the question, is he a Christian school- 
master? 

I hav said that nothing can supply the place of Christianity. 
A moment's reflection will put this beyond doubt. It is thci 
only religion that is spiritual, intelectual, moral; the only one 
that fills at once the soul, the mind, the heart; the only reli- 
gion that is profound in doctrin, simple in precept, and perfectly' 
practical; the only one that teaches the most enlightend duty 
and the most enlargd usefulness; and enjoins an inflexible ikith 
i& God, and comprehensiv, considerate, tender love to man. 
Such a religion was evidently given to be the only basis o( all 
character in this Ufe, as it is the only security for bliss in the 
world to come. It was given as the sole standard of duty; the 
sole test of usefulness; the sole fountain of happiness, temporal 
and eternal. This religion was vouchsafd to man, to teach him 
what he can never learn from any other source, the character 
of God, his own character and necessitys, his relation to God 
and his fellow-men, and his own destiny, whilst it meets the 
demands of evry form of government, of evry Itate of society, 
and of evry condition of life. It is equal to the most sublime, as 
to the most humble dutys, to the most extended, as to the most 
minute usefulness, to all that the public can require, or the 
individual need. It was given to convert the Pagan into the 
Christian, by abolishing his system of religion and morals, per- 
sonal, social and public; by working a thorough change in the 
principles and character of his relations, public and private; 
by efecting a fundamental revolution in the spirit of his institu- 
tions; by substituting the will of God for the will of man; the 
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rule of daiy for the rule of expecUency: and the meek, benev- 
oleot, long-soffering virtues of the Prince of Peace, and God 
of Love, for the proud, destructiv, unforgiving heroic virtues 
of Grecian and Roman Patriots. This religion was given to 
work an entire change in the character, habits and prospects of 
man; to purify, reform and regenerate society and government^ 
to make each distinct people a Christian nation, and of all, a 
'Christian world. 

Now, it is impossible that Christianity can ever accoipplish 
its object; unless it be made an element of all general education: 
and enter into the daily administration of the whole system. 
The first great reform to be made then in things as they are, so 
as to make them things as they should be, is to introduce reli- 
gion into the evry day instruction of school, academy and col- 
lege. The Bible should become a text book, from the infimt- 
school to the university; not only as the fountain of duty and 
usefulness; but as containing history, the most authentic and 
valuable; biography the most instructiv and interesting; the 
most profound philosophy, theological and moral; the most 
enlargM yet practical wisdom; eloquence and poetry, the most 
sublime, pathetic and beautiful. The scriptures should draw 
along with them, as a matter of course, all the requisit text 
books to explain and ilustrate their history and biography, 
antiquitys, manners, customs and geography; as also their pecu- 
liar theology and morals. With the great advantages now 
afforded by the higher order of Sunday-school books, for the 
selection of such works in the scholastic and academic depart- 
ments, there could be no difficulty. It would be one conse- 
quence of this great change, tha^ the philosophy of Paley could 
be no longer tolerated: and, when rejected, either the Bible 
alone would be the standard df moral philosophy, or some work 
like Jonathan Dymond's Essays, must be adopted as a worthy 
band-maid of the Christian Testament. Of, perhaps, such a 
body of sermons as Dr. Dwight^s on the ten commandments, 
might be advantageously introduced. It would not be difficult, 
if the demand for them should warrant it, to select from the 
best English and American Divines, a couple of volumes that 
would exhibit a very satisfactory view of Christian morals. 
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- 2. The second great change, wfcich should be wrought in 
the existing system of education, is to make it decidedly American. 
This would seem to be as obviously right and expedient, in 
a temporal point of view, as the preceding, in an eternal. That 
the history and institutions of our own country demand more 
of our time and attention- than any other, cannot surely be 
doubted. Does it not then appear strange, that they should 
form so inconsiderable a part of the studys of American youth; 
when evry one admits that to be ignorant of them is disgraceful 
to the man. How shall the man know them as he ought? 
except he be well infbrmd as to facts; and be deeply imbuM 
with their spirit, in early life. This is obviously the wise and 
eficient course, and in this repect, there must be an American 
RBVQLunoN IN BDUCA'WON, hcforc it will be fit for and worthy 
of this country. I would then propose that American history, 
biography, and geography should become part of evry plan 
of general instruction, thro' the wJiole course of education: 
This would commence with (he discovery of America, would 
embrace the history of all the other countrys of the new world; 
would present the annals of each of our states of the revolu- 
tion, confederation, and new constitution, down to the latest 
period, to which an authentic, well written history could be 
obtaind. American biography follows of course. I do not 
name the Life of Washington; because it is, to a vast extent, 
identical and co-extensiv with the history of his country. But 
the lives of the most remarkable of the signers of the Declaration 
of Independence, with those of Fl-anklin, Green, Jay, Henry, 
Morris and others, are worth incomparably more in the educa- 
tion of Americans, than the whole body of classic biography, 
notwithstanding the sentiment of Theodore Gaza, that if all 
books were about to be destroyd, but one, he would, if he had 
the selection, save Plutarch. -Let us present the following 
consideration, in favor of American history and biography. If 
there is not time for studying both the foreign and domestic 
departments of these branches of knowlege, which ought to 
be preferd? Assuredly no one can hesitate in replying " unques- 
tionably our own." Again, if there be time for the study of 
both, which ought to be preferd? Can but one answer be 
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given? certainly our own. Let us make sure of that in the 
first instance^and then wliatevelr can be spared for the other^shall 
be given to it. Perhaps^ it may be said that ancient is the foun- 
dation of modern history, and therefore ought to be first taught. 
The reply is an obvious one. If your system containd a complete 
course of ancient and modern history, there would be sense in the 
remark; but in truth it comprises nothing of modern, but what 
is found in one or two juvenile books, and as to ancient history, you 
offer nothing, but disjointed fragments. I do not however ad- 
mit the justness of the remark, for however novel or strange the 
opinion may appear, I am convinced, that the best plan is to 
study history backwards, not forwards. This remark applys to 
the history of the world as divided into great periods; to the 
history of particular nations, as divided in the same manner; and 
to the history of great events, if su£Eiciently independent of 
each other, as the. American compared with the British and 
Trench Revolutions: the reformation, compared with the dis- 
covery of America. The very f^ct that the history of different 
countrys, and of great periods, are written as separate works, 
establishes this position. The history of each nation is far more 
connected with that of cotemporary*nations than with any that 
preceded it. ' The history of evry people is to a far greater 
extent independent, than dependent on that of preceding nations. 
It is the same with the history of remarkable eras in the life 
of any given nation: and with regard to periods of a more gen- 
eral character, such as the crusades, and the thirty years' war, 
the great mass of facts which constitute the history, are inde- 
pendent of preceding history. And as to either class, a suita- 
ble introduction, and suitable explanations in the body of the 
work, would be all sufficient for the vast majority of readers. 
I am not providing, it will be observed, a course of history for 
the -profound student of the history and philosophy of society, 
in4ts progress from the plains of Shinar to the prajries of our 
great west, and in all its phases of the savage and barbarian, of 
the civilized and the polishd. 

I am sensible that succeeding history is always more or less 
connected with the preceding; but this connection is much 
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more obvious and important In the history of society and its 
iDBtitutions, than in what is commonly calld history, and espe- 
cialy ancient history, that is the annals otgwemments and rulers. 
Now the latter is chiefly occupy'd with war and foreign rda- 
tions: feind would occupy the years of childhood and hoyhood; 
while the former is more particularly devoted to institutions, and 
domestic relations, and Would bereserrd foryouth and early man- 
hood, supposing education to cose at twenty-one. So with regard 
to biography. Private or personal biography shonld be the study 
of early years^but the lives of ^mi/tc men, including eminent cler- 
gymen, missionarys, and philanthropists^ which belong properly 
to the historical department, would be laid aside for the period 
between sixteen or seventeen and twenty-one. I regret that 
the value of private biography is so little estimated. The lives 
of warriors above all others, seem to be selected for school- 
books; as tho' in the eye of religion and reason, and as tho' in 
our age and country, the warrior were not a subordinate char- 
acter. Is it not altogether wiser, safer, and piore consistent 
with the spirit of American institutions, to put into the hands of 
our youth, the lives of men, eminently useful as Christians, and 
philanthropists; as professional men*, merman ts, and mechan- 
ics; as artists, farmers, seamen and travelers? The warrior is 
but the gay plume, the graceful tassel of society: they are sod*' 
ety itself. By this change, v^e accomplish two objects, in my 
judgment, of great value. First, we keep before youth contin- 
ualy, classes of character, of events and scenes, of virtues and 
vices, arising out of conditions of life, for which the great ma- 
jority of them are destind. Such biography is therefore an 
actual preparation for real life. It is constantly familiarizing 
them with facts, which are to become under various modifica- 
tion, the very subs^mce of their own, and of the lives of all 
around them. Second, this species of biography is calm and 
grave, breathing the spirit of peace, usefulness and benevo- 
lence; whereas the life of the warrior, like his arms and dress, 
is gaudy and full of the new and unnatural, comparM to ordi* 
nary life; and of cruelty, pride and misery, when contrasted with 
the usual course of events In citys, villages, or the country at 
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large. Hence, we should not set before the young mind, an 
ostentatious, exagerated, dazzling standard of human life and 
character, of reputation and hope. On the contrary, we 
should present a scene, plain and serious, teaching evry where 
private and social duty and usefulness, in the very w^alks and 
relations of life, which the great majority must occupy. How 
few of the multitude who are educated, are to be public men: 
and how fortunate for the country, how happy for themselvs, if 
all our public men had been traind in early life, in this plain, 
valuable, benevolent school of biography. 

The third great change, which I desire to see wrought in the 
existing schemes of education, would be to make them in all 
respects peculiarly siutable to our religion^ government j state of soci- 
ety and literature. It is manifest, that these objects would be 
attaind in a great degree, by^he alterations proposed under the 
two preceding heads: and all beyond that which might be de- 
sirable, would be accomplishd by the changes to be hereafter 
mentiond. . The combin'd efect of all would be to make edu- 
cation, as it ought to be, the natural ofispringof its own age and 
country, suited to their present state and exigeucys and 
thoroughly prepared for it& own progress and prospects. 

4, The fourth great change, which: I propose, is to provide 
in evry stage of education an abundant supply of usefvd and erir 
tertaining knowlege. This would be partly accomplishd, under 
the two points previously noticed. From the views already pre- 
sented, under the corresponding heads of my first division, you 
will not be surprised, that I am prepard to lay aside both the 
classics and mathematics, as departments of education. I hav 
been gradualy brought to this conclusion, thro' a course of years, 
founded on personal experience, observation and long contin- 
ued reflection. This restilt is directly contrary to all my origi- 
nal opinions and predilections: and being unable to trace the 
change to any motivs of selfishness, ambition, disappointment, or 
to any other like source, I am constraind to act upon it, as a de- 
liberate, dispassionate conviction, equaly approv'd by my con- 
science, mind and heart. I hav said that I would retain so much 
of common arithmetic,as is valuable for the business of life. All 
the rest I should discard, and with them, as fit companions in 
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the departmeiit of the useless and unentertmniogf I would baa- 
ish both Greek and Latin, and all the classics, from a coursQ of 
general education. Having satisfy'd myself, that the knowlege 
which thej contain is valueless and uninteresting to the great 
majority, who hav been hitherto compeld to study tboni, I do 
not scruple to abandon both. . Being equaly satisfy'd myself, 
that the disciplin of mind which they imparjl;, is equaly worttV- 
less to that same majority, I do not hesitate to abandon tbemoQ 
this account also. I propose to substitute, what cannot be 
denyd to he both useful and entertaining knowlege: and a spe- 
cies of disciplin more closely connected with, and better adap- 
ted to, the dutys and business of the great o^ajority of the edur 
cated. It is plain, that I regard languages and mathematic? 
as belonging to the departoient of particular ^ not general educa- 
tion* I would leav those, who need the former, as professional 
men oi: a^faolars; iand such as require /the latter, as engineers, 
6urveyor8,architects, navigators, professors, to obtain them, just 
as they do whatever is peculiar to themselvs, an^ not common 
to them and the community. In a word, I regard the mathe- 
matics and the classics as bele^giog to the department of pror 
fessionalj not to that of popular education: .and the claries, as 
properly an omamenial^, not a usefid branch of study. They 
must therefore, in my view, be rejected, in^ny scheme of things 
418 they sTumld be^ which ^^Tbe people's schoolmaster" might 
establish. 

Let us now attend to the substitutes proposd. J hav already 
said, that I should retain natoral philosophy: and indeed, not 
only should I gladly keep it as a part of the course; but I should 
rejoice if thrice the time were spent upon it, which is now de- 
voted to this branch. 1 should add also an extensiv course of 
natural history, as being full of curious and valuable informa- 
tion: and should especialy cultivate the departments, which 
treat of man,' animals and plants. Ttiese are more open to 
the knowlege and observation of most men: and whilst they 
would be more readily preservd, they would become more es- 
tensivly and frequently the subjects of conversation* This I 
legard, as one of the most important objects of general edncA- 
tloBf viz: to furnish materials and induceinents <or ioteffigent 

E 
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and entertaining conversation. The present system, as to the 
great majority, is utterly barren of both. 

To natural philosophy and natural history, I would add an 
extensiv course of geography, beginning with the study otmaps 
only^ without bqoksj and ending with such a book as M altebrun's. 
Too little attention is paid to this important and interesting de- 
partment of knowlege. To a reading people like the Ameri- 
cans, who cannot take up a newspaper, without feeling the ne- 
cesity of geographical information, its value must be obvioi^. 
As connected with this branch of education, I should rank those 
works, which treat of the wonders of art and nature.. I can only 
say, that in my judgment, a young man would find more valua- 
ble and interesting knowlege in such books, than in the frag- 
ments of Greek and Roman history taught in our seminarys. 
We may arrange under the same head of geography, those 
publications, which treat of the manners and customs of differ- 
ent ages and countrys* These belonging to the department of 
the costume, not of the institutions of society, would be matters 
of curious and entertaining, not of useful knowlege; but as 
such they would hav their vakie, especialy in conversations. 
Geography seems also to embrace with propriety, the subject 
of travels. Many volumes of this description are full of useful 
and amusing facts, well worthy of being treasur'd up as materia 
als for conversation; and like many other subjects already, no- 
ticed, for argument and instruction, in speaking and writing. 
Take ah example. To New-Englanders whether at hon^e or 
abroad, the travels of Dr. Dwight, are more full of the instruo- 
tiv and entertaining, than the Livy, Caesar and Tacitus they 
«tudy at school. 

I hav already presented the subject of American history and 
biography. Let us now turn to the foreign. I regard Eng- 
lish history, beginning with the age of the reformation, as more 
important to the American, next to the history of his own coun- 
try, than all other history. To that^ therefore, I would hav a 
large portion of time devoted: and the same remarks apply to 
Cnglish biography, including like the history, both Scottish and 
Irish. To English history, prior to the age of Henry 8th, less 
attention would be necesaiy; because with a few exceptions, 
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it is like ancient history, rather the annals of a succession of 
chiefs, than the history of the progress and development of a 
community. I would add to English history Ihat of modem 
Europe generaly; selecting particular .periods and works, and 
the history of France especialy on account of its intimate . 
connection with that of England and Europe at large. 
Continental biography would of courae he included in the 
plan* 

It may peihaps he said, that such a mass of history would 
overload the memory and that in the cultivation of that facully 
the understanding would be neglected. If it should he so, the 
iault would not lie in the subject or the student, but in the 
teacher. Let him make it his business to draw out the minds 
of his pujpils, by requiring them to study Hie characters of 
men, as well as the motivs of events, and to form and express 
their judgment on questions of public and private policy, of 
justice aiid injustice, of wisdom and ibUy, of propriety and im- 
propriety* History and biography furnish the most abundant 
materials for the exercise of the thinking and reasoning pow- 
ers of youth. Here also we ^ee the advantage of the conver- 
sational mode of instruction; which would enable the teacher, 
without going thro' the whole lesson. as usual, to satisfy himsdf 
whether his pupil had realy studyd. 

Following the order of the 4th head of my first main divi- 
sion, I come now to eloquence. Having laid aside the ancient, 
I should of course adopt the modem. Considering the English 
and American as one, I should introduce an extensiv course of 
Christian, civil and literary eloquence. 

The first I would take from the best sermon writers of Eng- 
land and America, not with a view to doctrin and- morals which 
belong to the first head of my second main division; but with a 
view to ilustratethe evidences, character, relations, influenqe 
and progress of the Christian religion. The second I would 
select from the most able and eloquent, speeches and opinions 
of statesmen, lawyers and judges, both English and American. 
Nor should I feel any difficulty in believing, that a young man 
who should study such a course, would be incomparably better 
Vacated, than he who had read all Cicero and. Demosthenes* 
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My r^aaofi is a very obTiouB one^ Eloquence, in all its depart- 
metitssi 19 a commentary on, and an ilusiraiion of the institutions 
of society^ and is properly ^ branch of the philosophy of his- 
tDty. Prefering, therefore, the history of my own country and 
of England to evry other, it follows of course, that I should 
prefer American and Engtish, to Athenian and Homan elo- 
<pience, whether I regard their .usefulness or interest. The for- 
mer is the offipring of the genius of the age, and of the spirit 
of the institutions of the two nations; the latter belongs to re- 
mote eras and foreign countrys* , The third or literary depart- 
fluetit would consist of a selection of the ablest and most elo- 
quent essays or articles in reviews iliutrating ^various points in 
history, arts and sciences Md literature: and serving as pro- 
found and eloquent commentarys on many of the facts and 
principles, which the course of education had already present- 
ed to the student. In such a volume, for example, I would hav 
0r. Channing's two articles on Buonaparte, Mr. Quincy's ad- 
dress on the second centenial anniversary of Boston, Mr. Web- 
sterns address on the landing of the Pilgrims, Mr. Everett's 
Vbi Beta Kappa Oration at Yale; the articles in the Edinburgh 
Review on the Lake school; the Lady of the Lake, Leckse on 
Ckyvemment) Alisou on Taste^ Milton's recently discoverd work; 
in the Quarterly, on Gifford^s Pitt, and the East India college 
at Hartford. These are but specimens : and I fear I do injustice 
to other writers and other articles of equal merit, by venturing 
dils selection. 

I hav said, that elegance is properly a department of the phi- 
losophy of history. Lcjt us now complete the department. The 
Ustory of the institutions of society, of the structure and ope- 
rations of government, and of literature, are unbraced under 
this head. These branches are necesarily interwoven witii 
Ustory, ^uid if this be written by able men, it contains abund- 
iAt iJhistrditions of those important particulars. But distinct 
W(»i» ought also to be studyd, where they present noble view« 
ef die progress of events, or principles. For example, to name 
a few, Ferguson en Civil Society, Stewart*8 View of Society in 
Europe, Tillers oh theRefermation of Luther, Hallam's Middle 
Agen, 0at4kDeiind Melntosh on the French Revolution, Hallam's 
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CSonstitutional History of England, Brodie's examination of 
Hume^s errors, Adam Smith and Ricardo, Pitkin's Civil and Po> 
litical History of the United States^ the Federalist, Story's large 
work on the Constitution^ &c. 

The next subdivision of this fourth head leads me to the poets* 
Having rejected the classic historians and orators, the poets 
most share the same fate. And tho' I feel that I must expect 
to be denounced as a literary heretic; jet do I experience no 
compunction whatever in exchanging, as I do most che^fuly, 
Greek and Latin for English poetry* Whatever may be tho't 
of the preference, I do not hesitate to banish the one for the 
other. Instead of Homer and Virgil, I should take Paradise 
Lost and Regaind, Milman's Samor and Southey's Roderic, 
Marmioii and the Lady of the Lake. The Georgics and Hesi- 
od should giv place to the Seasons, the Task, the Art of Preserv- 
ing Health, the Pleasures of Imagination, and Childe Harold. 
For the art of poetry, I would substitute the ilssay on Criticisms, 
whUe the Satirs of Horace, Juvenal aiid Persius, should yield to 
Cowper's moral poems, the Traveler and Deserted Village, the 
Eissay on Man, and Boyse's Deity*. The odes of Horace and 
Anacreon would be laid aside without reluctance, for a selection 
from the occasional poems of Byron, Hemans, Campbell, 
Wordsworth, Rogers, Moore, and others. If any one should re- 
mark that several modern poems are assignd to the vacant nich 
of one ancient poet, and should thence be disposd to infer the 
superiority of the classics, I take leav to say, that the conclu«> 
sion is totaly unfounded, in my opinion at least. For I do not 
doubt, that the Paradise Lost is worth the Iliad, Odyssey and 
Eneid all together: there is mcu^ of sublime, rich and beauti- 
fU descriptiv poetry in Childe Harold, than in half a dozen 
Georgics: and Mrs. Hemans has written a greater number of 
dbammg little pieces, than are to be found in Horace and 
Anacremi. Besides, it ought to be considerd that the time 
spent upon a hundred Knes of a Latin poet, would enable yo« 
to master more flK>roughly five hundred English verses. Nor 
let ihiB be overlookd liiat one hundred of the latter will pro- 
duce a greater efect on the mind, heart and taste, tiian tlie 
same number of the former. Tfais' results from two considenip 
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tioDs: L Because so large a portion of time and attention is 
unavoidably bestowd upon the meaning of words, and the gram- 
ifiatical construction of sentences, that the great majority of 
those, who study Greek and Latin, care little about and under* 
stand still less of the writer's thoughts, 2, Because Madame 
De Stael is certainly right when she says, that no one can per- 
fectly apprehend and relish the literature of a foreign language* 
This is the more true, precisely in proportion as the reader is 
unskiM in the language, and his mind xmimprovd. How little 
the boys who study the boasted beautys of Homer and Virgil, 
of Horace, Pindar and Theocritus, can know about them, is 
intelligible to evry one, who has ever heard the best of them 
reciting in the classic poets. Perhaps it may be said, if this be 
true, still the modem poets are but imitators; and therefore it 
is not wonderful, that these require five hundred lines to supply 
the place of a hundred of those. My study of the ancients 
and moderns, has led to the conclusion, that there is as much 
originality among the moderns, as among the ancients. I do 
not agree with Voltaire in his paradox, that originality is noth- 
ing but judicious imitation. Such is indeed the originality of 
Virgil. But how much of the ancients do you find in Shaks- 
peare, Milton and Byron? And where shall you look in classic 
poetry for the fountains of the Allegro and Penseroso, of the 
Rape of the Lock and the Essay on Man; of Marmion, and the 
Lady of the Lake, of the Minstrel, Gertrude of Wyoming, 
Rimini, and the exquisit poems of Mrs. Hemans? 

From the department of ancient poetry, we pass to that of 
Pagan Ethics. But this has been already disposed of, under 
the head of religious education. 

5. The fifth subdivision of this secoad general division, cor- 
responds to the same head under the first. There, I objected 
to the existing scheme; because it has no direct and ohdous^ ten- 
dency to create andpreserv the habit of intdectual impraomentyand 
a loroefor reading. If I am right in the principles^ upon which 
I propose to substitute English and American, for classic writers, 
then it cannot be doubted for an instant, that my System is in- 
comparably better fitted to produce so desirable a result, than 
the present. Should any one questicm this, let him only look at 
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the aridity, with which boys read books of biography, history, 
travels, poetry, fiction in their own language, and contrast it 
with the reluctance or mechanical obedience, with which they 
study the classics. 

6. I hay said under my first general division, that the sixth 
objection to the existing system of education is, that it does not 
furnish the disciplin of mind^ which the country stands in need of. 
If I bav succeeded in demonstrating that position, I &hall hav 
left very little doubt that the principles of that argument will 
lead without difficulty to the conclusion, that the plan, which I 
am proposing is calculated to produce the very disciplin of 
mind, which the country needs. I hav said, that the disciplin 
wanted, is that which is to be derived from the study of the human, 
not the material world; from the study of men and things, not 
of words and idioms. Now my scheme abounds in the morai 
materials^ which are thus indispensable; for they are found in 
the history and public and private biography, which fill so large 
a space. It is equaly obvious that such works furnish also 
abundant exercise of mind, in the reflections and reasonings of 
the writers on the motivs and actions of men: these coupled 
with the writers in the departments of eloquence, and of the 
philosophy of history, giv to the mind that very species of dis- 
cipline which is so much needed in our country. 

7. My seventh subdivision leads me to provide a remedy for 
the neglect of the study of the English language. I need 
hardly say, that I should not commence this study until the 
mind was so far opend and improvd as to understand it on prin- 
ciples, and without the necesity of committing rules to me- 
mory. Then it would be intelligible and delightful to the 
young mind. It would then be like taking a youth, when he 
could comprehend it, into an extensiv and complex machine^ 
and making him acquainted with the mutual relations and reel* 
procal actions of the various parts. English grammar as now 
taught to children, is little better than a mere waste of time* 
This stady should be continued down to the latest period of. 
education, tecminating in those higher departments of grammar, 
which, areidentical with philology, as in the Diversionsof Purly, 
and with intelectual philosophy, as in Lockers Essay. 
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8. The eighth objection stated to existing plans of education, 
was, that they taught composition very imperfectly, and extem- 
pore speaking and conversation not at all. I need add nothing 
here to what has been already said, under the corresponding 
head of the first general division. They would all hold in my 
system very prominent places, thro' large portions of it* 

9. The ninth defeciiv feature in the present scheme waa 
st2i<ed to be, that no pains were taken to require the pupils to 
qietik good English^ but that they were allowd continualy in 
eviy stage of education, to speak ungrammaticaly. I need 
only 9ay, that in my plan, it would become an object of parti- 
cular and unremited attention, to insist on the greatest exact- 
ness ia this respect. I should thus supersede by a perfectly 
natural, easy and eficiont process, the unnatural and useless 
attempt to teach the young to speak grammaticaly, by commit- 
ting to memory a set of artificial rules, which bav no more influ« 
ence in teaching them to speak correctly, than the study of 
lines, angles and curves had in teaching a boy to ride, swim or 
walk. 

I hav thus shown you the schoolmaster as he is, and the school* 
master as he ought to be^ as discoverd in things as they]are^ and 
in things as they should he. I trust that the freedom, with which 
I hav spoken of existing schemes, of their lamentable deficient 
cys, andof tibe absolute necesity of thoro' reformation, may not 
giv oflence. My object is to induce frequent and anxious reflec* 
tion on the great question — ^ Is education what it should be ?" I 
feel that the course, which my thoughts hav taken on this subject, 
constrain me to bring before the public of this country from 
time to time the important and interesting enquiry, ^^ Ought 
education to be decidedly classical, decidedly mathematical? 
Ought it not rather to be Christian, decidedly. American? Oagbt 
not these^ not those^ to occupy nine-tenths of the time of the 
young. If I fa^v succeeded in leading even a few, to fiiink on 
these momentous topics, I sliall not be without my reward. 
And, if I ^all be able eventualy to D^ke a decided impre^fflon 
HI fiLVor of the views I hav presented, on the conunon sense and 
jntelligence of the educated in our cmmtry, I shall feel that (lie 
reward is more an^le than the deserts of the laborer. Ouii 
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is empbaticaly a thinking, reasoning country. Ttie spirit of 
our institutions is full of the freedom and power of thought. 
It pervades evry department of duty and business, whether 
public or private. To cultivate this spirit in himself, to pro- 
mote it in others, is an obligation laid upon every citizen. He 
must expatriate himself to be absolvd from it. Whilst he in- 
habits the home of independence in tho't and reasoning, he 
cannot shun the responsibility that is cast upon him. This is 
the universal law of American duty. It is imposed upon them 
by the highest and most solemn of all obligations, the Christian 
religion. It is commanded by the noblest system of civil and 
political liberty, that man has ever founded, the institutions of 
these United States. It is sanctiond by the enlightend common 
sense of the people; .by the genius of philosophy and the spirit 
of literature; by the wisdom and experience of the statesman; 
by the eloquence of the orator. 
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